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N OBODY IN American history ever fought more 
viciously to protect bureaucratic turf than J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, which in no small measure was why 
he lasted as FBI director for 48 years. The idea 
of a rival organization to gather foreign intelligence was an 
outrage to Hoover. When such came to pass in the form of 
William B. Donovan’s office of the “Coordinator of Intelli- 
gence” (the Office of Strategic Services during the war) 
and Was then made permanent in 1947 as the Central In- 
telligence Agency, Hoover looked upon it with loathing and 
threw his considerable talents into battling it every step of 
the way. 

It is Mark Riebling’s thesis in Wedge that "the failure to 
solve [the conflict between the CIA and FBI] has damaged 
the national security and, to that extent, imperiled the Re- 


public." He supports this argument with a lively and engag- 
ing narrative of interagency bungling, infighting, malfea- 
sance and nonfeasance in every well-known intelligence 
case m the history of the CIA and the FBI, providing fresh 
and welFrounded portraits of well-known and ought-to-be- 
well-known counterintelligence agents, drawing on scores 
of original and rewarding interviews. 

But unfortunately, Riebling has taken his material and 
turned it into a series of “for the loss of a nail the war was 
lost stories in which the missing nail is the lack of effective 
coordination between the CIA and FBI. Anyone who knows 
the literature of counterintelligence gets the sinking sensa- 
tion that what starts badly is going to end badly when 
Riebling s first case study is that well-known chestnut of 
Fearl Harbor conspiracy theory, the old yam about a dou- 
ble agent for the British and the Germans, Dusko Popov 
(nicknamed “Tricycle”), who showed up at the FBI in 1941 
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with a questionnaire the Germans had given him outlin- 
ing the intelligence they wanted him to gather in Ameri- 
ca. As Riebling (following Popov and John Toland) tells 
story this was a “Pearl Harbor Questionnaire,” and 
if a benighted J. Edgar Hoover had only done his job and 
trotted the thing over to Bill Donovan, the Pearl Harbor 
disaster could have been averted. But as Gordon 
Prange demonstrated in his Pearl Harbor: The Verdict 
of History, the Popov questionnaire was not exclusively 
or even mostly about Pearl Harbor— it was a general 
shopping list of information on many American installa- 
tions. 

Just as misguided and illogical is his thesis that the 
Kennedy assassination could have been prevented if the 
CIA had only passed on to the FBI the news that an offi- 
cial at the Soviet embassy in Mexico City who talked to 
Oswald shortly before the assassination was a KGB 
agent attached to Soviet death squads. But the FBI was 
ignoring even stronger indications that Oswald was a 
strange, dangerous character, and the Bureau’s failure 
to pay attention to the obvious was such a dereliction of 
duty that for months it reduced J. Edgar Hoover to a 
slathering, raving maniac out to wreak vengeance on 
every agent who worked on the case. 

This points to Riebling’s failure to understand the 
signal/noise problem in intelligence post-mortems — 
that only after the fact can the signal (true information) 
be separated from the meaningless facts (noise)— and 
to his unfamiliarity with authorities like Gordon Prange 
or Gerald Posner, who have laid to rest so much of this 
tedious conspiracy-theorizing. 


Riebling does a nice job of guiding the reader through 
1 Uie ^Byzantine -disagreements between the CIA and the 
' FBI over the reliability of notable Soviet defectors, but 
his argument that interagency rivalries kept the gov- 
ernment from reaching accurate analysis of their reve- 
lations begs the question: The true loyalty of these dou- 
ble agents was and is still fundamentally unknowable. It 
was probably wise to have some disagreement as to the 
reliability of their stories. 

P OPULAR CULTURE may well believe that the 
underlying explanation for great public events 
is the devious machinations of secretive elites, 
but the world doesn't work that way. The real 
story in these superficially exciting revelations of official 
secrets is that there is no story — the squabbles be- 
tween J. Edgar Hoover and Wild Bill Donovan's many 
successors do not explain the history of our times. As 
the old truism has it, what is amazing is not true, and 
what is true is not amazing. 

After nearly 500 pages of breathless revelations of 
how the nation was nearly destroyed by the “Wedge” 
between the FBI and CIA, the reader better brace him- 
self against whiplash before reading Riebling's final 
paragraph: . 

“And yet, paradoxically, the FBI-CIA war may also be 
seen as a cause and a symptom of national strength. 

If our pragmatism suggests that the best remedy for 
the FBI-CIA war is probably some sort of superagency, 
our idealism guarantees that no such final solution will 
ever be tried. If we fear a police state where the poten- 
tial for it does not really exist, perhaps that is one of the 
better sides to err on.” But if, after all, that inefficiency 
is the price of freedom, why then all the fuss? 


